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THE STORY OF JOSIAH HENSON 1 

No one ever uttered a more forceful truth than Fred- 
erika Bremer when she said in speaking to Americans: 
"The fate of the Negro is the romance of your history." 
The sketches of heroes showing the life of those once ex- 
ploited hy Christian men must ever be interesting to those 
who would know the origin and the development of a civili- 
zation distinctly American. In no case is this more strik- 
ing than in that of Josiah Henson, the man who probably 
was present to Harriet Beecher Stowe 's mind when she graph- 
ically portrayed slavery in writing "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

Josiah Henson was born June 15, 1789, on a farm in 
Charles County, Maryland, where his mother was hired out. 
His parents had six children. The only recollection he had 
of his father was that of seeing his right ear cut off, his 
head gashed and his back lacerated, as a result of the cruel 
punishment inflicted upon him because he had dared to beat 
the overseer of the plantation for brutally assaulting the 
slave's wife. Because of becoming morose, disobedient 
and intractable thereafter, Henson 's father was sold to a 
planter in Alabama and his relatives never heard of him 

i On account of ill health Mr. W. B. Hartgrove, who was preparing this 
article, had to turn over his unfinished manuscript to the editor, who com- 
pleted "it. The story is based on the "Life of Josiah Henson," "Father 
Benson's Story of Sis Own Life" and "Uncle Tom's Story of Sis Life."— 
The Editor. 
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again. His mother was then brought back to the estate of 
her owner, a Doctor McPherson, who was much kinder to 
his slaves. Dr. McPherson gave the youth his own name, 
Josiah, and the family name Henson after Dr. McPherson 's 
uncle, who served in the Revolutionary War. Josiah 
showed signs of mental and religious development under 
the pious care of his Christian mother and for that reason 
became his master's favorite. 

Upon the death of Doctor McPherson, however, it be- 
came necessary to sell the estate and slaves to divide his 
property among his heirs. The Henson family was then 
scattered throughout the country and worst of all Josiah 
was separated from his mother, notwithstanding his 
mother's earnest entreaty that her new master, Isaac Riley, 
should also purchase her baby. Instead of listening to the 
appeal of this afflicted woman clinging to his hands, he 
disengaged himself from her with violent blows. She was 
then taken to Riley's farm in Montgomery County. Josiah 
was purchased by a man named Robb, a tavern keeper living 
near Montgomery Court-House. Both masters were un- 
usually cruel, in keeping with the tyrannical methods em- 
ployed by planters of that time. Because of ill health re- 
sulting from the lack of proper care, Josiah became very 
sickly. He was then providentially restored to his mother, 
having been offered to her owner by Robb for a small sum, 
for the reason that it was thought that he would die. 

His third master was "vulgar in his habits, unprin- 
cipled and cruel in his general deportment and especially 
addicted to the vice of licentiousness." 2 On his planta- 
tion Henson served as water-boy, butler and finally as a 
field hand, experiencing the usual hardship of the slave. 
He ate twice a day of cornmeal and salt herring, with a 
little buttermilk and a few vegetables occasionally. His 
dress was first a single garment, something like a long shirt 
reaching to the ankles, later a pair of trousers and a shirt 
with the addition of a woolen hat once in two or three years 

a Henson, "Uncle Tom's Story of his Life," p. 15. 
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and a round jacket or overcoat in the winter time. He 
slept with ten or a dozen persons in a log hut of a single 
small room, with no other floor than the trodden earth, and 
without beds or furniture. In spite of this, however, Hen- 
son grew to he a robust lad, who at the age of fifteen could 
do a man's work. Having too more mental capacity than 
most slaves, he was regarded as a smart fellow. Hearing 
remarks like this about himself, Henson became filled with 
ambition and pride, and aspired to a position of influence 
among his fellows. 

At times Henson would toil and induce his fellow slaves 
to work much harder and longer than required to obtain 
from their master a kind word or act, but these efforts 
usually produced no more from their owner than a cold 
calculation of the value of Josiah to him. When, however, 
the white overseer of this plantation was discharged for 
stealing from his employer, Josiah had shown himself so 
capable that he was made manager of the plantation. In 
this position his honest management of the estate made him 
indispensable to his master also as a salesman of produce in 
the markets of Georgetown and Washington. He had dur- 
ing these years come under the influence of an anti-slavery 
white man of Georgetown and had become a devout Chris- 
tian with considerable influence as a preacher among the 
slaves. 

About this time, Josiah was serving his master in 
another capacity, which brought upon him one of the 
greatest misfortunes of his life. This was accompanying 
his master to town for protection and deliverance when the 
owners of his order indulged in excessive drinking and 
brawls in taverns. Sometimes in removing his master 
from the midst of a fracas, he would have to handle his 
owner's opponent rather roughly. On one occasion when 
Eiley became involved in a quarrel with his brother's over- 
seer, Henson pushed the overseer down ; and falling while in- 
toxicated the overseer suffered some injury. The overseer 
decided to wreak vengeance on Henson for this. Finding 
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Henson on the way home one day the overseer assisted by 
three Negroes attacked him, beating him unmercifully and 
left him on the ground almost senseless with his head 
badly bruised and cut and with his right arm and both 
shoulder blades broken. Being on a farm where no physi- 
cian or surgeon was usually called, Henson recovered with 
difficulty under the kind treatment of his master's sister; 
but was never able thereafter to raise his hands to his head. 
The culprit did not suffer for this offense, as the court 
acquitted him on the grounds of self-defense. 

In the course of time Henson 's master, Isaac Riley, lived 
so extravagantly that he became involved in debt and law- 
suits which heralded his ruin. Seeing his estate would be 
seized, he intrusted to Henson in 1825 the tremendous task 
of taking his 18 slaves to his brother, Amos Riley, in Ken- 
tucky. Henson bought a one-horse wagon to carry pro- 
visions and to relieve the women and children from time 
to time. The men were compelled to walk altogether. 
Traveling through Alexandria, Culpepper, Fauquier, 
Harper's Ferry and Cumberland, they met on the way 
droves of Negroes passing in chains under the system of 
the internal slave trade, while those whom Henson was 
conducting were moving freely without restriction. On 
arriving at Wheeling, he sold the horse and wagon and 
bought a boat of sufficient size to take the whole party down 
the river. At Cincinnati some free Negroes came out to 
greet them and urged them to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to become free. Few of the slaves except Henson 
could appreciate this boon offered them, but he had thought 
of obtaining it only by purchase. Henson said: "Under the 
influence of these impressions, and seeing that the allure- 
ments of the crowd were producing a manifest effect, I 
sternly assumed the captain, and ordered the boat to be 
pushed off into the stream. A shower of curses followed 
me from the shore ; but the Negroes under me, accustomed 
to obey, and, alas! too degraded and ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of liberty to know what they were forfeiting, 
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offered no resistance to my command." "Often since that 
day," says he, "has my soul been pierced with bitter an- 
guish at the thought of having been thus instrumental in 
consigning to the infernal bondage of slavery so many of 
my fellow-beings. I have wrestled in prayer with God for 
forgiveness. Having experienced myself the sweetness of 
liberty, and knowing too well the after misery of a great 
majority of them, my infatuation has seemed to me an un- 
pardonable sin. But I console myself with the thought 
that I acted according to my best light, though the light 
that was in me was darkness." 3 

Henson finally arrived with these slaves at the farm of 
his master's brother, five miles south of the Ohio and fifteen 
miles above the Yellow Banks, on the Big Blackfords' Creek 
in Davies County, Kentucky, April, 1825. Here the situa- 
tion as to food, shelter and general comforts was a little 
better than in Maryland. He served on this plantation 
as superintendent and having here among more liberal 
white people the opportunity for religious instruction, he 
developed into a successful preacher, recognized by the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

There he remained waiting for his master three years. 
Unable to persuade his wife to move to Kentucky, however, 
his master decided to abandon the idea and sent an agent 
to bring upon those slaves another heartrending scene of 
the auction block, though Henson himself was exempted. 
Henson saw with deepest grief the agony which he recol- 
lected in his own mother and which he now unfortunately 
said in the persons with whom he had long been associated. 
He could not, therefore, refrain from experiencing the bit- 
terest feeling of hatred of the system and its promoters. He 
furthermore lamented as never before his agency in bring- 
ing the poor creatures hither, if such had to be the end of 
the expedition. Freedom then became the all-absorbing 
purpose that filled his soul. He said that he stood ready to 
pray, toil, dissemble, plot like a fox and fight like a tiger. 

s Henson, "Uncle Tom's own Story of his Life," p. 53. 
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A new light dawned upon the dark pathway of Josiah 
Henson, however, in 1828. A Methodist preacher, an anti- 
slavery white man, talked with Henson one day confiden- 
tially abont securing freedom. He thereupon suggested to 
Henson to obtain his employer's consent to visit his old 
master in Maryland that he might connect with friends in 
Ohio along the way and obtain the sum necessary to pur- 
chase himself. His employer readily consented and with 
the required pass and a letter of recommendation from his 
Methodist friend to a preacher in Cincinnati, Henson ob- 
tained contributions to the amount of one hundred and 
sixty dollars on arriving in that city, where he preached to 
several congregations. He then proceeded to Chillicothe 
where the annual Methodist Conference was in session, his 
kind friend accompanying him. With the aid of the influ- 
ence and exertions of his coworker Henson was again suc- 
cessful. He then purchased a suit of comfortable clothes 
and an excellent horse, with which he traveled leisurely 
from town to town, preaching and soliciting as he went. He 
succeeded so well that when he arrived at his old home in 
Maryland, he was much better equipped than his master. 
This striking difference and the delay of Henson along the 
way from September to Christmas caused his master to be 
somewhat angry. Moreover, as his master had lost most 
of his slaves and other property in Maryland, he was anxious 
to have Henson as a faithful worker to retrieve his losses ; 
but this changed man would hardly subserve such a purpose. 

The conditions which he observed around him were so 
much worse than what he had for some time been ac- 
customed to and so changed was the environment because of 
the departure or death of friends and relatives during his 
absence that Henson resolved to become free. He then 
consulted the brother of his master's wife, then a business 
man in Washington, whom he had often befriended years 
before and who was angry with Henson 's master because 
the latter had defrauded him out of certain property. This 
friend, therefore, gladly took up with Henson 's master the 
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question of giving the slave an opportunity to purchase him- 
self. He carefully explained to the master that Henson had 
some money and could purchase himself and that if, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services he had rendered, the mas- 
ter refused to do so, Henson would become free by escaping 
to Canada. The master agreed then to give him his manu- 
mission papers for four hundred and fifty dollars, of which 
three hundred and fifty dollars was to be in cash and the 
remainder in Henson 's note. Henson's money and horse 
enabled him to pay the cash at once. But his master was 
to work a trick on him. He did not receive his manumis- 
sion papers until March 3, 1827, and when Henson started 
for Kentucky his master induced him to let him send his 
manumission papers to his brother in Kentucky where 
Henson was returning, telling him that some ruffian might 
take the document from him on the way. In returning to 
Kentucky Henson was arrested several times as a fugitive, 
but upon always insisting on being carried before a magis- 
trate he was released. He had no trouble after reaching 
Wheeling, from which he proceeded on a boat to Davies 
County, Kentucky. 

Arriving at the Kentucky home, he was informed that the 
master had misrepresented the facts as to his purchase. 
He had written his brother that Henson had agreed to pay 
one thousand dollars for himself, the balance -of the six 
hundred and fifty dollars to be paid in Kentucky. As the 
only evidence he had, had been sent to his master's brother, 
it was impossible for him to make a case against him in 
court. Things went on in uncertainty for about a year. 
Then came a complaint from his master in Maryland, saying 
that he wanted money and expressing the hope that Henson 
would soon pay the next installment. 

Soon thereafter Henson received orders to go with Amos 
Eiley carrying a cargo to New Orleans. This suggestion 
was enough. He contrived to have his manumission papers 
sewed up in his clothing prior to his departure on the flat 
boat for New Orleans. He knew what awaited him and his 
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mind rapidly developed into a sort of smoldering volcano of 
pent-up feeling which at one time all but impelled him to 
murder his white betrayers. Blinded by passion and stung 
by madness, Henson resolved to kill his four companions, to 
take what money they had, then to scuttle the craft and 
escape to the North. One dark night within a few days' sail 
of New Orleans it seemed that the opportune hour had come. 
Henson was alone on the deck and Eiley and the hands were 
asleep. He crept down noiselessly, secured an ax, entered 
the cabin, and looking by aid of the dim light, his eye fell first 
on Eiley. Henson felt the blade of the ax and raised it to 
strike the first blow when suddenly the thought came to him, 
"What! Commit murder, and you a Christian?" His re- 
ligious feeling and belief in the wonderful providence of God 
prevented him. 

Eiley talked later of getting him a good master and the 
like but did not disguise the effort to sell him. Fortunately, 
however, Amos Eiley was suddenly taken sick and becoming 
more dependent on Henson then, than Henson had been on 
him, he immediately ordered Henson to sell the flat boat and 
find passage for him home in a sick cabin at once. Henson 
did this and succeeded by careful nursing to get Amos back 
to his home in Kentucky alive. Although he confessed that, 
if he had sold Henson, he would have died, the family showed 
only a realization of an increased value in Henson rather 
than an appreciation of his valuable services. He, there- 
fore, decided to escape to Canada. 

His wife, fearing the dangers, would not at first agree to 
go, but upon being told that he would take all of the children 
but the youngest, she finally agreed to set out with him. 
Knowing of the hardships that they must have to experience, 
Henson practised beforehand the carrying of the children on 
his back. They crossed the river into Indiana and pro- 
ceeded toward Cincinnati, finding it difficult to purchase food 
in that State, so intensely did the people hate the Negro 
there. After two weeks of hardship, exhausted they reached 
Cincinnati. There they were refreshed and carried 30 miles 
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on the way in a wagon. They directed themselves then 
toward the Scioto, where they were told they wonld strike 
the military road of General Hull, opened when he was 
operating against Detroit. 

They set out, not knowing that the way lay through a 
wilderness of howling wolves and, not taking sufficient food, 
they did not pass homes from which they could purchase 
supplies on the way. They did not go far hefore his wife 
fainted, hut she was soon resuscitated. Finally, they saw in 
the distance persons whose presence seemed to he the dark 
foreboding of disaster, hut the fugitives pressed on. They 
proved to be Indians, who, when they saw the Macks, ran 
away yelping. This excited the fugitives, as they thought 
the Indians were yelling to secure the cooperation of a larger 
number to massacre them. Farther on they saw other In- 
dians standing behind trees hiding. After passing through 
such trials as these for some time they came to an Indian 
village, the dwellers of which, after some fear and hesita- 
tion, welcomed them, supplied their wants and gave them 
a comfortable wigwam for the night. They were then in- 
formed that they were about twenty-five miles from the 
lakes. After experiencing some difficulty in fording a 
dangerous stream and spending another night in the woods 
they saw the houses on the outskirts of Sandusky. 

Using good judgment, however, Henson did not go into 
the village at once. When about a mile from the lake, 
He hid his family in the woods and then proceeded to 
approach the town. Soon he observed on the left side of 
the town a house from which a number of men were taking 
something to a vessel. Approaching them immediately he 
was asked whether or not he desired to work. He promptly 
replied in the affirmative and it was not long before he was 
assisting them in loading corn. He soon contrived to get 
in line next to the only Negro there engaged and com- 
municated to him his plans. 4 

* Henson gives this interesting conversation: 

"How far is it to Canada?" He gave me a peculiar look, and in a 
minute I saw he knew all. "Want to go to Canada? Come along with us, 
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He told the captain, who called Henson aside and agreed 
to assist him in getting to Buffalo, the boat's destination, 

then. Our captain's a fine fellow. We're going to Buffalo." "Buffalo; 
how far is that from Canada?" "Don't you know, man? Just across the 
river." I now opened my mind frankly to him, and told him about my wife 
and children. "I'll speak to the captain," said he. He did so, and in a 
moment the captain took me aside, and said, ' ' The Doctor says you want to 
goto Buffalo with your family. " " Yes, sir. " " Well why not go with me ? " 
was his frank reply. "Doctor says you've got a family." "Yes, sir." 
"Where do you stop?" "About a mile back." "How long have you been 
here." "No time," I answered, after a moment's hesitation. "Come, my 
good fellow, tell us all about it. You're running away, ain't you?" Henson 
saw that he was a friend, and opened his heart to him. "How long will it 
take you to get ready?" "Be here in half an hour, sir." "Well go along 
and get them." Off I started; but, before I had run fifty feet, he called me 
back. "Stop," said he; "you go on getting the grain in. When we get off, 
I'll lay to over opposite that island, and send a boat back. There's a lot of 
regular nigger-catchers in the town below, and they might suspect if you 
brought your party out of the bush by daylight." I worked away with a 
will. Boon the two or three hundred bushels of corn were aboard, the 
hatches fastened down, the anchor raised, and the sails hoisted. I watched 
the vessel with intense interest as she left her moorings. Away she went 
before the free breeze. Already she seemed beyond the spot at which the 
captain agreed to lay to, and still she flew along. My heart sank within me; 
so near deliverance, and again to have my hopes blasted, again to be cast on 
my own resources. I felt that they had been making a mock of my misery. 
The sun had sunk to rest, and the purple and gold of the west were fading 
away into gray. Suddenly, however, as I gazed with weary heart the vessel 
swung round into the wind, the sails flapped, and she stood motionless. A 
moment more, and a boat was lowered from her stern, and with steady stroke 
made for the point at which I stood. I felt that my hour of release had 
come. On she came, and in ten minutes she rode up handsomely on the 
beach. My black friend and two sailors jumped out, and we started on at 
once for my wife and children. To my horror, they were gone from the 
place where I left them. Overpowered with fear, I supposed they had been 
found and carried off. There was no time to lose, and the men told me I 
would have to go alone. Just at the point of despair, however, I stumbled on 
one of the children. My wife it seemed, alarmed at my long absence, had 
given up all for lost, and supposed I had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
When she heard my voice, mingled with those of the others, she thought my 
captors were leading me back to make me discover my family, and in the 
extremity of her terror she had tried to hide herself. I had hard work to 
satisfy her. Our long habits of concealment and anxiety had rendered her 
suspicious of every one; and her agitation was so great that for a time she 
was incapable of understanding what I said, and went on in a sort of par- 
oxysm of distress and fear. This, however, was soon over, and the kindness 
of my companions did much to facilitate the matter." — father Henson 's 
Story of his own Life, p. 121. 
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where the fugitives would find friends. It was agreed that 
the vessel should leave the landing and that a small boat 
should take the fugitives aboard at night, as there were 
Kentucky spies in Sandusky that might apprehend them. 
Henson said he watched the vessel leave the landing and 
then lower a boat for the shore and in a few minutes his 
black friend and two sailors landed and went with him to 
get his family. Thinking that he had been captured his wife 
had grown despondent and had moved from the spot where 
he left her. With a little difficulty, he found her, but when 
she saw him approaching with those men, she was still more 
frightened. She was reassured, however, and soon they 
were received on board in the midst of hearty cheers. They 
arrived at Buffalo the next evening too late to cross the 
river. The following morning they were brought to Burn- 
ham and went on the ferry boat to Waterloo. The good 
Captain Burnham paid the passage money and gave Henson 
a dollar beside. They arrived in Canada on the 28th day 
of October, 1830. Describing his exultation Henson said: 
"I threw myself on the ground, rolled in the sand, seized 
handfuls of it and kissed them, and danced round till, in 
the eyes of several who were present, I passed for a mad- 
man. ' He 's some crazy fellow, ' said a Colonel Warren, who 
happened to be there. 'O, no, master! don't you know? 
I'm free!' He burst into a shout of laughter. 'Well I 
never knew freedom make a man roll in the sand in such a 
fashion.' Still I could not control myself. I hugged and 
kissed my wife and children, and, until the first exuberant 
burst of feeling was over, went on as before." 

He soon found employment there with one Mr. Hibbard, 
whom he served three years and was lodged in a cabin better 
than that in Kentucky. His family, however, had been so 
exposed that during the first winter they almost died of 
sickness, but his employer was kind to him. Mr. Hibbard 
taught Henson 's son Tom, then twelve years of age. Tom's 
achievements were soon such that instead of reading the 
Bible to his father to assist him in preaching he taught his 
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father to read. Henson then entered the service of one Mr. 
Eisely, who had experienced more elevation of mind than 
Mr. Hibbard. With this advantage Henson not only real- 
ized more fully than ever the ignorance in which he lived, 
but became interested in the elevation of his people there, 
who had been content with the mere making a livelihood 
rather than solving the economic problems of freedom. A 
good many, thereafter, agreed to invest their savings in 
land. In this they had the cooperation of Mr. Eisely. 
Henson set out, therefore, in 1834 to explore the country 
and finally selected a place for a settlement to the east of 
Lake St. Clair and Detroit river later called Colchester. 

Henson thereafter directed his attention to those whom 
he had left in bondage. If he felt any compunction of con- 
science for having conducted the party of Maryland slaves 
through a free State without making an effort to free them, 
he made up for that in later years. Addressing an audience 
of Negroes some years later at Fort Erie, Pennsylvania, he 
took occasion to remind them of their duty to assist in the 
emancipation of their fellowmen in the South. In the audi- 
ence was a young man named James Lightfoot, who had 
fled from a plantation near Maysville, Kentucky. Seeing 
his duty as never before, he approached Father Henson to 
arrange for the rescue of his enslaved kinsmen. Knowing 
the agony in which he was, Henson undertook the perilous 
task of bringing them to Canada. Leaving his family alone 
he traveled on foot through New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio into Kentucky. He had little difficulty in finding the 
Lightfoots. On presenting them a small token of the loved 
one, who, they were told, had gone to the land of freedom, 
they exhibited no little excitement. Unfortunately, however, 
Lightfoot 's parents were so far advanced in years and his 
sisters had so many children that they could not travel. As 
the young men, who could have gone, were not anxious to be 
separated from their loved ones, all declined the invitation 
to make this effort for freedom at that time, promising to 
undertake it a year thereafter, if Henson returned for them. 
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Henson agreed to do so and in the meantime went forty 
or fifty miles into Bourbon County in the interior of Ken- 
tucky in quest of a large party of Negroes who were said to 
be ready to escape. After a search for about a week he 
discovered that there were about thirty fugitives collected 
from various States. With them he started on the return 
trip to Canada, traveling by night and resting by day. They 
contrived to cross the Ohio river and reached Cincinnati in 
three days. There they were assisted and directed to Rich- 
mond, Indiana, a settlement of Quakers, who helped them on 
their way. After a difficult journey of two weeks they 
reached Toledo and took passage for Canada, which they 
reached in safety. 

Henson then remained on his farm in Canada some 
months, but when the appointed time for the delivery of the 
enslaved kinsmen of James Lightfoot arrived, he set out 
again for Kentucky. He passed through Lancaster, Ohio, 
where the people were very much excited over a meteoric 
shower, thinking that the day of judgment had come. Hen- 
son thought so too, but believing that he was promoting a 
righteous cause, he kept on. On arriving at Portsmouth on 
the Ohio, he narrowly escaped being detected by Kentuck- 
ians in the town. He resorted to the stratagem of binding 
his head with dried leaves in a cloth and pretended to be so 
seriously afflicted that he could not speak. Arriving at 
Maysville, he had little difficulty in finding the slaves whom 
he was seeking. The second person whom he met was Jef- 
ferson Lightfoot, the brother of James Lightfoot for whom 
Henson was making this trip. Saturday night, as usual, 
was set as the time for the execution of this affair, for the 
reason that they would not be missed until Monday and 
would, therefore, have a day ahead. They started from 
Maysville in a boat, hoping to reach Cincinnati before day- 
light, but the boat sprang a leak and the party narrowly es- 
caped being drowned. They procured another boat, how- 
ever, and got within ten miles of Cincinnati before daylight. 
To avoid being detected, they abandoned the boat and pro- 
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ceeded to walk to Cincinnati, but faced another difficulty 
when they reached the Miami, which at that point was too 
deep to be forded. But in going up the river seeking a shal- 
low place they were seemingly led providentially by a cow 
that waded across before them. As the weather was cold 
and they were in a state of perspiration on wading through, 
the youngest Lightf oot was seized with serious contractions, 
but recovered after receiving such ministrations as could be 
given on the way. They were assisted in Cincinnati and the 
next day started on their journey to Canada. They had not 
gone far before the young Lightfoot became so seriously ill 
that he had to be carried on a litter, and this became so irk- 
some that he himself begged to be left in the wilderness to die 
alone rather than handicap the whole party with such good 
prospects for freedom. With considerable reluctance, they 
acceded to his request, and sad indeed was the parting. But 
before they had gone more than two miles on their journey 
one of the brothers of the sick man suddenly decided to 
return, as he could not suffer to have his brother die thus 
in the wilderness, and be devoured by wolves. They re- 
turned and found the young man seemingly in a dying con- 
dition. They at once decided to resume their journey and 
had not gone far before they saw a Quaker whose thee and 
thou led them to believe that he was their friend. They then 
t old him their story, which was sufficient. He immediately re- 
turned home, taking them with him. The fugitives remained 
there for the night and arranged for the boy to remain with 
the Quaker until he should recover. They were then pro- 
vided with a sack of biscuit and a supply of meat, with which 
they set out again for Canada. After proceeding a little 
further they met a white man, who became helpful to them 
in escaping the slave hunters who were then on their trail. 
This man while working for an employer who undertook to 
punish him had used violence and had to run off. The party, 
knowing the increasing danger of capture, walked all night, 
trying to cover the distance of forty miles. At daybreak 
they reached a wayside tavern near Lake Erie and ordered 
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breakfast. While the meal was in preparation they quickly 
fell asleep. Just as the breakfast was ready, however, Hen- 
son had the peculiar presentiment that some danger was 
near and that he should at once leave the house. After ex- 
periencing some difficulty in persuading the fugitives to 
leave the tavern quickly they agreed to follow his orders. 
They had hardly left the tavern when they heard the tramp- 
ing of the horses of the slave hunters. They hid themselves 
in some bushes nearby which overlooked the road. The 
Lightfoots quickly recognized the slave hunters and 
whispered their names to Henson as they passed by. This 
was the critical moment of their lives. Had they remained 
in the house a few minutes longer they would have been 
apprehended. Their white friend proceeded to the door in 
advance of the landlord and when asked as to whether he 
had seen any slaves said that he had, that there were six of 
them and that they had gone toward Detroit. The slave- 
hunters at once set out in that direction. The fugitives re- 
turned to the house, devoured their breakfast immediately 
and secured the assistance of the landlord, who hearing their 
piteous story agreed to take them in his boat to Canada. 
In the language of Henson, "Their bosoms were swelling 
with inexpressible joy as they mounted the seats of the boat, 
ready, eager, to spring forward, that they might touch the 
soil of the freeman. And when they reached the shore, they 
danced and wept for joy and kissed the earth on which they 
first stepped, no longer slaves but freemen. 5 

Within a short time thereafter the boy whom they had 
left in dying condition on the way reached them on the free 
soil of Canada in good health. And Frank Taylor, the 
master of these fugitives, on recovering from an attack of 
insanity which apparently resulted from the loss of these 
slaves was persuaded by his friends to free the remaining 
members of the Lightf oot family, an act which he finally per- 
formed, enabling them after a few years to join their loved 
ones beyond the borders of the land of the slave. In this 

8 Henson, "Uncle Tom's Story of his IAfe," p. 162. 
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way Henson became instrumental in effecting the escape of 
as many as one hundred and eighteen slaves. 6 

The next important work was the establishment of the 
British American Manual Labor Institute in connection with 
Eeverend Hiram Wilson. After working out a tentative 
plan, Wilson wrote James C. Fuller, residing in the State 
of New York, and interested him in the free Negroes of 
Canada West. On a trip to England Mr. Fuller raised $1,500 
for this purpose. A convention of the leading refugees 
in Canada West was then called to decide exactly how this 
money should be spent. Henson urged that it be appro- 
priated to the establishment of a manual labor school, where 
children could be taught the elements of knowledge which are 
usually the courses of a grammar school; and where the 
boys could be given, in addition, the practice of some me- 
chanic art and the girls could be instructed in those domestic 
arts which are the proper occupations of their sex. Such 
a school he though would so equip the Negro youth as to 
enable him to take over much of the work then being done 
by white teachers. This was then necessary, owing to the 
prejudice arising against the coeducation of the whites and 
blacks and the stigma attached to teachers of Negroes. 
For this purpose two hundred acres of land were bought on 
the river Sydenham. In 1842 the school was established at 
Dawn, to which Henson moved with his family. Henson 
traveled in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Maine in the interest of the institution and obtained many 

6 Tears thereafter when taking dinner with a distinguished gentleman in 
London the thought of enjoying such privileges while his only brother was in 
slavery dawned suddenly and impressed itself so forcefully upon him that he 
immediately arose from the table, unable to eat. He soon returned to America 
and at once proceeded to devise means to free his brother. Mr. William 
Chaplain, of New York, had repeatedly urged him to flee by way of the under- 
ground railroad, but he was so demoralized and stultified by slavery that he 
would not make an effort. Mr. Chaplain made a second effort to induce him to 
escape but he still refused. Henson finally arranged to sell the narrative of 
his life to secure funds for his liberation. The book sold well in New Eng- 
land and the requisite four hundred dollars being raised his brother was freed 
and enabled to join him in Canada. — Father Henson 's Story of his own Life, 
pp. 209-212. 
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gifts, especially from Boston, the liberal people of which 
gave him sufficient funds to maintain it some time. 

In connection with this school there was established a 
saw-mill, the building and the equipment of which was se- 
cured by Henson also from philanthropists in Boston. These 
gentlemen were Eev. Ephraim Peabody, Amos Lawrence, H. 
Ingersoll Bowditch, and Samuel Elliot. Henson then pro- 
ceeded to have walnut sawed in Canada and shipped to 
Boston. He sold his. first eighty thousand feet to Jonas 
Chickering, at forty-five dollars a thousand. The second 
cargo was shipped to Boston via the St. Lawrence and 
brought Henson a handsome profit. This business not only 
became profitable to the persons directly interested in it but 
proved to be an asset of the whole section. 

In the course of time, however, the institution became 
heavily indebted and some means of relief had to be found. 
At a meeting of the trustees it was decided to separate the 
management of the mill from that of the school. It was 
easy to find some one to take over the school, but few dared 
to think of assuming the management of the mill, which was 
indebted to the amount of seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. Henson accepted the management of the latter on 
the condition that Peter B. Smith would assume an equal 
share of the responsibility. Henson then proceeded to Eng- 
land to raise funds to pay the debts of the mill. Well sup- 
plied with letters of recommendation from some of the most 
prominent men in the United States, he easily connected with 
men of the same class in England. But before he could 
raise more than seventeen hundred dollars, an enemy, 
jealous of his success, circulated through the press the report 
that he was an imposter and was not authorized to solicit 
funds for any such purpose. 7 This, of course, frustrated 
his plans, but the English people were kind to him. They 
sent an agent, John Scobell, to Canada to inquire into the 
matter, Henson accompanying him. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the institution was made and the 

i Liberator, April 11, 1851. 
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charges were repudiated. The person who circulated them 
even denied that he had done so. Upon returning to 
England Mr. Scobell informed Henson that should he ever 
desire to return to England, he would find in the hands of 
Amos Lawrence, of Boston, a draft to cover his expenses. 
Henson did return in 1851 and raised sufficient money to 
cancel the entire indebtedness of the institution. He was 
compelled to return to Canada soon after his arrival, how- 
ever, on account of the fatal illness of his wife, who passed 
away in 1852. 

How Father Henson claimed to be the original Uncle Tom 
of Mrs. Stowe's immortal story is more than interesting. 
Laboring in the anti-slavery cause, Henson traveled in 
Canada and New England, where he was welcomed to the 
pulpits of ministers of all denominations. Once when he 
was in the vicinity of Andover, Massachusetts, Mrs. Stowe 
sent for him and his traveling companion, Mr. George 
Clarke, a white gentleman promoting the abolition of 
slavery by singing at anti-slavery meetings. Mrs. Stowe 
became deeply interested in Henson 's story and had him 
narrate in detail the many varied experiences of his eventful 
life. He told her, moreover, about the life of the slave in 
several sections and the peculiarities of many slaveholders. 
Soon thereafter appeared "Uncle Tom's Cabin." Henson 
said that the white slaves, George and Eliza Harris, were his 
particular friends. Harris's real name was Lewis Clark, 
who traveled and lectured with Henson in New England. 
Clark and his wife lived in Canada and finally moved to 
Oberlin to educate their children. Furthermore, Henson 
says there was on his plantation a clear-minded, sharp 
Negro girl, Dinah, who was almost like Mrs. Stowe's Topsy 
and that a gentleman Mr. St. Clair lived in his neighbor- 
hood. Bryce Litton, who broke Henson 's arms and so 
maimed him for life that he could never thereafter touch the 
top of his head, he thought, would well represent Mrs. 
Stowe's cruel Legree. It has been denied that he was this 
hero. 

When Henson was in England he had the good fortune 
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to exhibit at the World's Fair there some of his beautifully 
polished walnut lumber, which Mr. Jonas Chickering sent 
over for him. The only exhibitor of color, he attracted at- 
tention from many, among whom was Queen Victoria, who 
in passing by was saluted by Henson, which salutation was 
returned. She inquired as to whether the exhibit he had 
charge of was his work. At the close of the exhibition 
Henson received a large quarto bound volume describing 
the exhibits and listing the exhibitors, among whom was 
found Josiah Henson. In addition he was awarded a 
bronze medal, a beautiful picture of the Queen and royal 
family of life size and several other objects of interest. 

While in England Henson had the privilege of meeting 
some of its most distinguished citizens. He introduced 
himself to the thinkers of the country when, upon hearing 
an eminent man from Pennsylvania tell the Sabbath-School 
Union that all classes in the United States indiscriminately 
enjoyed religious instruction. Henson demanded a hearing 
and successfully refuted the misrepresentation. Having 
a standing invitation, he dined alternately with Samuel 
Morley and George Hitchcock, Esq., of St. Paul's Church 
Yard. Upon meeting Lord Grey, Henson was asked by the 
gentleman to go to India to introduce the culture of cotton, 
promising him an appointment to an office paying a hand- 
some salary. Through Samuel Gruerney, Henson had a 
long interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
so impressed with Henson 's bearing and culture that he in- 
quired as to the university from which he was graduated. 
Henson replied, The University of Adversity. After list- 
ening to Henson 's experiences for more than an hour he 
followed him to the door and begged him to come to see him 
again. He then attended a large picnic of Sabbath-School 
teachers on the grounds of Lord John Russell, then Prime 
Minister of England. Sitting down to dinner, Henson was 
given the seat of honor at the head of the table with such 
guests as Reverend William Brock, Honorable Samuel M. 
Peto and Mr. Bess. 
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Near the end of his career Henson had many things to 
trouble him. The divided management of the British 
American Manual Labor Institute and the saw-mill proved 
a failure. The trustees who got control of it promised to 
make something new of it but did not administer the affairs 
successfully and they were involved in law suits there with 
the Negroes, who endeavored to obtain control of it. It 
finally failed, despite the fact that the court of chancery 
appointed a new board of trustees and granted a bill to 
incorporate the institution as Wilberf orce University, which 
existed a few years. 

Henson showed his patriotism in serving as captain to 
the second Essex company of colored volunteers in the 
Canadian Rebellion, going to the aid of the government 
which gave them asylum from slavery. His company held 
Fort Maiden from Christmas until the following May and 
also took the schooner Ann with three hundred arms and 
two cannons, musketry and provisions for the rebel troops. 
They held the fort until they were relieved by the colonel of 
the 44th regiment from England. Then came the Civil 
War. Henson was too old to go, but his relatives enlisted. 
He was charged with having violated the foreign enlistment 
act and was arrested and acquitted after some harrowing 
experiences. 

Henson made a third trip to England near the close of 
his career. Many of his friends had passed away, but he 
met his old supporter, Samuel Morley. He made the 
aquaintance also of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton Hart, B. C. 
L. Bevan, and Professor Fowler. But he was then the hero 
of "Uncle Tom's Cabin." The English people had read of 
him. They then wanted to see him. He spoke at the Vic- 
toria Park Tabernacle and held in London a farewell meet- 
ing in Spurgeon's Tabernacle. The buildings were 
thronged to their utmost capacity and eager crowds on the 
outside made desperate efforts to see him. He was then 
called to Scotland that the people farther north might also 
see this hero. Just as Henson reached Edinburgh the 
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crowning honor of his life was to come. He received a tele- 
gram from Queen Victoria inviting him to visit her the 
following day. After addressing an unusually large audi- 
ence, Henson proceeded immediately to London. The next 
day he and his wife were dined by a group of distinguished 
gentlemen and were then taken to Windsor Castle, where 
they were presented to Queen Victoria. Her majesty in- 
formed him that he had known of him ever since she was a 
little girl. She expressed her surprise at seeing him look 
so different from what she had imagined he would. She 
briefly discussed with him the state of affairs in Canada, 
and in bidding him and his wife farewell expressed her wish 
for his continued prosperity, gave him a token of her re- 
spect and esteem, consisting of a full length cabinet photo- 
graph of herself in an elegant easel frame of gold. 

On his return to the United States Henson visited the 
old plantation in Montgomery County near Rockville, Mary- 
land, finding his old master's wife still living. He then 
proceeded to Washington to see again the old haunts which 
he frequented when serving as the market man of his 
plantation. While in the National Capital he went to the 
White House to call on his Excellency President Hayes, 
who chatted with him about his trip across the sea while 
Mrs. Hayes showed Henson's wife through the executive 
mansion. When he left the President extended him a cordial 
invitation to call to see him again. This was the last thing 
of note in his life. He returned to his home in Canada and 
resumed the best he could the work he was prosecuting, but 
old age and sickness overtook him and he passed away in 
1881 in the ninety-second year of his life. 

W. B. Haetgrovb 



